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Address, | 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society of Sulli- 
‘van county,on Tuesday the 10th of October,1820, 


By Wituiam Giizespie, Esa. President. 


Parmers, Acricutturists, Fevtow-Cirtizens, 


It is with no ordinary sensations of pleasure 4 
that I now meet you in the commencement of so || than to contrast it with the presegt, that it may 
The only reflection || become a powerful incentivg to 8 

that breaks in upon my mind, anc disturbs that | ture. 


Jaudable an undertaking. 


heart-felt satisfaction | sheuld enjoy is, that the 
task assigned me to perform had not been comn- 
mitted to more competent hands. It was to be 
wished that some tndividual had been selected, in 
whom were associated both natural and acquired 
abilities ; who possessed that literature combined 


cessary on this occasien. | But my diffidence is 
relieved, trusting thet I teed ne apology in the 


presence of so enlightened and candid an aud<t | 
{ 





ence as the citizens of the county of Sullivan, | 


who are so well acquainted wath the fact that | h 


possess neither. 


isthe most ancient, the most honourable, and the 
most satisfying of all the pursuits that has ever 
been followed by man. It is in its origin con- 
temporary with the pregenitors of our race. It 
has received the support and fostering care ofa 
portion of the virtuous and the wise in every age, 
from that time to the present. The wisest legis- 
lators, the most acute statesmen, the most accom- 
plished gentlemen, the most renowned generals, | 
and the most virtuous kings, have been its abet- | 
tors, and have lent to its aid their talents, their | 
resources, and even (that of their own hands.— | 
Having the example of such distinguished charac- 
ters to setile its reputation, with the pressure of 
our returning wants to urge its necessity, it only 
remains for you to resolve that you will pursue 
it as an occupation, in the use of all those means 
that are best calculated te bring it to a state of 
perfection. n conducting our reflections re- | 
irospectively, we are soon involuntarily led back 
10 a period wken the whole county of Snilivan, 
{the narrow slip of jand on the east side of Sha- | 
waeguok mountain, and the yet narrower vale of 


aling excepted) Jay enveloped in its ga- 











producing all the ostensible necessaries of life. 
with that practical expemence so absolutely ne- |, 


ponent parts,md of their adaptness to the culture | 
_ of the several grains: and plants congenial to our 

Fellow-citizens : Agriculture, for the improve- || climate, with the application of the various ma- 
ment of which you have lately become a society, | nures, animal, vegetable, and fossil, in the pre- | 


live covering. It is in our memories but as yes- 
| terday,when the site on which this now promising 
| village is erected ; yes, the spot on which this 
tasteful edifice in which we are now assembled, 
‘the sanctuary of public justice, is reared, presen- 
ted nothing but the gloom of the desart, the 
haunt of every wild and ferocious beast. 

But we have little concern with the past,other 


rove the fu- 
A short lapse of time has wrought a visi- 
ble change tn the face of things. ‘The sturdy 
maple and towering hemlock have been made to 








find their way into some of the agricultural pul. 
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lications, it Would greatly aid its interests. 

It is to be regretted that so many of our young 
men at the present day, have imbibed such an 
aversion to ugriculture and the mechanic arts. 





yield to the skill and nerve of the hardy axe-man 
and the consuming element, until much of those 
wilds have been converted into fruitful fields, 


As to soils our county contains a variety. We 
have almost every soil found in this country, 
| from the fertile vale to the unproductive, barren, 
and craggy mountain. Bat for me to attempt an 
analytical delineation of those soils, of their com- 











sence of so much learning and experience, would | 
be vain. A subject of so much importance would 
|more usefully occupy the talents, and employ 
the pen ofscientific gentlemen, who by chemical 
experiments have reduced these things to cer- 
tainty, and by which mode the beneficial resnits 
may be more generally diffused among the com- 
munity and transmitted to posterity. Permit me, 
professional gentlemen, who are here present, to 
urge upon you the necessity of such an anderta- 
king. The reasons why you should undertake, 
are obvious : Bat a small portion of the farming 
community have received any thing more than | 





capable of making agricultaral experiments, | 
but they are incapable of reducing the me- 
method pursued, and its resull, inta an intelligible 
form. ‘They feel sensibly their deficiency, and 
difidence prompts to silence ; consequently 
much valuable information is lost to society. If 
professional men of every class would interest 
themselves in collecting the experiments of prac- 
tical farmers, and arranging them into the form 


a 





ithe rudiments of a education ; they are very |i 








‘of acommunication, by which mode they would 


Whenever they become capable of reflecting that 
a livelihood is to be obtained by some exertions 
of their own, their minds are on the rack to dis- 
cover some way by which it may be done with- 
out labour. But they labour under a deception, 
and it is to be wished that the same deception 
were not equally fatal among parents ; they can- 
not endure the idea that their sons should be 
found in a labouring dress, pursuing some me- 
chanical or agricultural employment ; and if a 
kind of hot-bed education can be obtained, ora 
few months residence witha merchant, they are 
fitted for professional or mercantile lite, and any 
thing short of that considered disreputable. And 
what greatly contributes in leading men, espe- 
cially the young, to such false conclusions, is the 
idea that he that tills a farm, or works in a shop, 
is fit for nothing else: But young men of Sulli- 
van, be mot deceived ; only make use of such 
means as yoa have within your power, and you 
may amply qualify yourselves not only to pursue 
your calling, but to take a part in all the public 
concerns that your country or society require. 
Complain not of the want of time or means ; ma- 
ny persons suffer to pass through their hands un- 
der the deaomination of spending money, sums 
that if rightly appropriated would purchase a re. 
spectable library, and squander away time, either 
in tavern haunting, in gambling, in unprofitable 
conversation, in lounging about home en wintee 
evenings, and uselessly sleeping away tedious 
nights, and other. triding and time-wasting par- 
suits, that if rightly applied to reading and siudy 
would qualify them either for agriculturists, for 
the hall of legislation, or for the cabinet. There 
is not so much difference in the intellect of man 
as there is inthe use of those means by which 
the intellect is expanded ; and there are go4 
wanting instances of young men without means. 
and without friends, by the dint of their ewa in- 
dustry, rising not only to note, but to eminence. 
There is also another evil that exists amongst 
the community, and wherever it exists, to an ex- 
tent never fails to produce bad effects ; it clogs 
the wheels of agricultural purzuils, it demoralizes 
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society, it robs us of much valuable time, and || 


cheats us out of our pecuniary resources ; it de- 
stroys the finest principles of honour, and in 
many instances supplants honesty—I mean use- 
less appeals to the law ; especially in the lower 
courts. I would not dissuade from a conscien- 
tious contending for our rights, neither would I 
epeak disrespectfully of that useful class of men 
who are learned in and pursue the law, the de- 
sign of whose profession is to correct abuses and 
maintain justice. But I more immediately mean, 
those hot contentions about trifling concerns that 
might be adjusted without an appeal to the law, 
was it not fora mere propensity for contest, and 
being urged to it by a knot of those puzzlers in 
the concerns of men, by which justice is suffer- 
ed to fallin our streets and equity to go back- 
wards. To raise a manly and spirited opposi- 
tion to these abuses, | most pressingly enjoin 
upon the members of this society. 

I should omit an important part of my duty, 
and do violence to my own feelings, was I not to 
address myself sensibly to another portion of this 
audience: | mean the fair. You are denomi- 
nated by your Creator ‘‘ help meet” for man, 
you were designed to make him happy, and in 
return you were to be an equal sharer of that 
happiness. And permit me, fair daughters of 
Sullivan, to assure you, that you can in no wise 
contribute more to your mutual happiness, (next 
to fidelity,) than by becoming the patterns of in- 
dustry, of frugality, and of domestic economy. 

Have the goodness to command your patience, 
while I repeat the decisions of one, on your sex, 
who was wise above his fellows. He classes. all 
your excellencies under the head of virtue— 
** Who can find a virtnous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies, she sceketh wool and flax 
and worketh willingly with her hands, she riseth 
also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household and a portion to her maidens, she lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle and her hands hold 
the distaff, she is not afraid of the snow for her 
household, for all her household is clothed with 

scarlet, she maketh herself coverings of tapestry, 
her clothing is silk and purple, her husband is 
known in the gates when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land, she maketh her fine linen and 
selicth it, and delivereth girdles unto the mer- 
chant, she looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness, her 
children ariseth op and calleth her blessed, her 
husband also and he praiseth her.” 

Would you be sharers in such a spotless fame, 


then be persuaded to abandon the products of; 


England and India, and to substitute in their room 
as muchas practicable those of the United States, 
and more particalarly those of your own invent- 
ive industry. 

The time -has come, and necessity demands re- 
trenchment in our modes of living. ‘Phe recent 
and protracted wars of the old world operated 
powertully in accumulating both wealth and pro- 
digality in the new. A large portion of the mer- 
chandize of Europe, passing throngh the hands 
of Americans as carriers, contd not fail in produ- 
cing wealth ; bat our neighbors beyond the At- 
lantic were more subile than we; while our 
plans were to enhance property even to mad- 
ness, theirs were to decoy us out of it, and they 
have admirably succeeded. The cunning art- 


ists of those countries were continually invent- 
ing fabrics and fashions to feed American pride ; 
not a single success of arms could take place in 
those countries, but what was followed in quick 
succession with a crowd of manufactures and 
fashions thrust into this, bearing the name either 
of the hero or the theatre of action, to gratify 
American predelictions and flatter away their 
money. 

And the grand difficulty under which we are 
placed, in all that has transpired, lies here: that 
then they wanted the produce of our soil ; now 
lit is not required; nay, in many instances it is 
not permitted to land on their shores ; and here 
we are land-locked as to a market, no sale for 
our surplus produce, many of our valuable citi- 
zens deeply in debt, and we unwilling to dis- 
pense with any of our accustomed supplies of 
foreign goods. But, like afountain that is con- 
tinually emitting its waters, and receiving none in 
return, such a state of things must eventually 
run dry. To elucidate this hypothesis some- 
what farther, we will have recourse to an unde- 
niable fact that comes within our daily observa- 
tion. We will place under review a modero 
dressed assembly, particularly the female part, 
and each dress will consist of articles manufac- 
tured in other countries, and tie industry of 
other hands than those of the possessor, to the 
amount of from twenty-five to thirty dollars. 
Now to ee country in @ prosperous, or 
even in a h@althy gondition, it would require 
that each of those persons should be furnishing 
by their industry, either directly or indirectly, 
from the products of our country, that would be 
| required abroad, to an amount at least equal to 
ithe value of their dress. But this is not the 
case, for the amount of foreign goods made use 
of in the United States, greatly exceeds the 
amount of all the products of this country export- 
ed; and the inevitable consequence is, that un- 
less these agricultural societies, and the commu- 
nity generally, patriotically determine to make 
use of the products and manufactures of our own 
country, to the almost total exclusion of foreign, 
that general ruin must follow. 

This ought to stimulate each venerable matron 
of our infant soc-ety, to pride in dressing out her 
daughters in fabrics that are domestic, and in 
teaching them lessons of rigid economy. There 
is another subject that merits our attention in 
this place, as it is a leading feature of the consti- 
tution by which «ve are compacted as a society ; 
to suppress intemperance and promote moriality. 
Permit me to suggest to you as the most power- 
ful incentive to virtue, and the most effectual re- 
medy against vice, the Christian religion, how- 
ever highly these excellencies may be rated by 
men ;. it ts religion alone that gives them perma 
nency. Moral systems erected on any thing 
else, have been at all times found defective, and 
when brought to endure a fiery trial, found 
wanting. But genuine Christianity, divested 
alike of bigotry, hypocrisy, and enthusiasm, is 
followed in its train with the most beneficial ef- 
i fects ; it prompts to industrious habits, and to 
| the most economical management of all our con- 
| cerns ; it teaches us to consider society as one 
|common family, each member entitled to their 
| respective rights; and forbids us to withheld those 


| Tights from them; it opens the avenues to the 

















human heart, and unlocks those sympathetic fee]- 
ings that prompt us to take an interest in the 
woes and wants of others ; and when our rights 
our liberty, or our conscience is invaded, it teach. 
| ¢s us to contend manfully, disputing with the ag- 

gressor every inch of ground, even unto blood 
it in short makes man a man, such as he was 
signed by his maker. 

Itis the province of agricultural societies, to 
collect by every means in their power, from eve- 
ry quarter of the world, a knowledge of the most 
suitable seeds and plants that are adapted to our 
climate, with the best methods of preparing them, 
and the earth for their reception, and the after 
treatment, until brought to a state of perfection, 
Also, the best mode of harvesting and preparing 
} for use, and to systematise such collected inform. 
ation, that it may be disseminated amongst the 
agricultural community and facilitate their im- 
provements. It is likewise the duty of the agri- 
culturist to carry all such information into suc- 
cessful operation. It is his to fallow the ground 
and make fine the clods; to fertilise the earth 
with generous manures, to watch the seasons and 
deposit the seeds. It is his to apply the plough 
and the hoe to keep down the choking weeds, 
while the briny drops descend his furrowed brow 
and trickle upon the earth beneath, producing 
both health and contentment ; it is his to watch 
over it with guardian care, keeping up his en- 
closures to prevent the inroads of unruly aniinals, 
but when finished, it belongs to that God who 
hangs creation on his arin, and feeds them at his 
board, to give fruitful seasons, to cause the rain 
to descend and showers to team forth, the dews 
to distil, and the sun to warm, until his rays fer- 
ment and produce vegetation. He, therefore, is 
the firsc and producing cause, and the last and 
ultimate end, and it is our wisdom to acknowledze 
and our benefit to consult him, in agriculture, 
as well as in every other, thing. 

Fellow-Citizens : 

I crave your patience while I make a few obi- 
servations on the future management of your so- 
ciety. Manis prone to jealousy ; therefore they 
to whom the official concerns of your society may 
be committed must calculate upon censure ; they 
may be charged with imprudent management, 
with want of judgment, or, what is more galling, 
with suffering that judgment to take-a partail di- 
rection However unpleasant these things may 
be, I would caution all persons placed in, or that 
may be placed in such situations, not to be intimi- 
dated in the conscientious performance of their 
duty, trusting the issue to the decision of a can- 
did public. And I would caution the society ge- 
nerally, not to indulge in suspicions and ground- 
less dissatisfaction ; and to discard from the ma- 
nagement and concerns of this associiition all 
local misunderstandings, and political controver- 
sies, partialities, or preferences. For whatever 
beneficial conseqnences are to grow out of those 
infant establishments that are formed, or are 
forming in this state, are to be sought for in the 
united efforts of all the members in social good 
understanding ; in a desire to improve and ex- 
cel in whatever we undertake ; in a determina- 
tion to reject no improvement until it has been 
fairly tested and fonnd impracticable. Proceed- 
ing thus, avoiding the evils that have been slight- 
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| ly-hinted at, and keeping in view the permanent 
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good that is to be obtained by clearing and ferti- 
lizing your lands with judicious tillage; observing 
a proper rotation of crops ; irrigating your mea- 
dows, where the local situation will admit ; se- 
lecting the most approved animals, and of the 
most profitable kind, to stock your farms ; ac- 
quainting yourselves with the forage that is best 
adapted to feeding that stock, either of the grain, 
grass or vegetable kind ; by endeavouring with 
a-generous and patriotic strife to excel each 
other in manufacturing articles to supply your 
domestic wants; by frequently balancing your 
income and expenditure accounts, and being sa- 
tisfied that the latter does not exceed the former; 
and by an industrious economizing of all your 
concerns; you may reasonably look forward 
with pleasing anticipation, to a time when the 
county of Sullivan will take rank among the best 
agricultural counties in this state. Its fields a- 
bundantly yielding their increase ; its domestic 
manufactures adequate to the demands of all its 
inhabitants ; when geographers shall record not 
enly the Hudson, the Susquehannah, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi, as bearing upon their waters 
the surplus produce of their adjacent lands, bat 
the Deleware also shall be enumerated as float- 
ing upon its surface vast quantities of the surplus 
produce of the county of Sullivan, seeking and 
obtaining a market that will abundantly remune- 
rate the busbandman for his toil, and produce 
cheerful contentment throughout his domestic 
contcoul. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Cultivation of Potatoes and Flax. 


An abundance of theoretic, without a due pro- 
portion of practical remarks, | esteem as inex- 
pedient in all useful publications ; even those on 
the healing art, as well as on agriculture, not ex- 
cepted ; therefore | abruptly begin my subject 
and say :—If you wish to be entitled to a pre- 
mium on Fax, choose a suitable piece of ground, 
green sward if you please, neither too moist nor 
too dry, plough it in the fall or early in the 
spring, harrow down the first ploughing, spread 
on a bounliful dressing of stable or barn-yard 
manure, cross-plough and cover the manure be- 
fore it suffer an evaporation by the influence of 


the sun and wind, or an exhaustion by rain ; | 


harrow and cross-plongh again ; prepare your 
ground by furrowing one way for drill planting, 
or both ways for hills, as the surface of your 
field shall require ; if it be clear from large stones 
and stumps, the drill planting is far the most pro- 
fitable ; because the horse plough will be suffi- 
cient for tilling the gronnd with but litttle use of 
tde hand-hoe. Let your furrows be about four 
feet asunder for drill planting, in order to let in 
a sufficiency of sun-shine ; plant the field with 
potatoes about the middle of May in this county ;* 





* Ifwe plant the potatoe too late in the season, it may yield 
.a large crop, but the quality will be somewhat like unto that 
of our when planted in the southern part of Virginia 
or in the Carolinas: the farinaceous or mealy substance is di- 
sninished ; hence the people of those places procure their seed 
potatoes yearly from the north. 

It may be justly noted that the greatea the quantity of starch 
contained in a potatoe, the more it resembles bread; for in- 
stance—grate your potatoes, procure the starch, then boil 
another batch and mix the pulp with that starch—boil this 


aaune ina bag like a pudding, and you will have a delicious \ 





| the weeds re-appear, harrow again, and with a 


} then give another sprinkling of ashes to guard 





at the same time remember that the largest po- 
tatoe will yield the greatest product, aud support 
the stems in time of dronght. Drop your peta- 
toes at about every twelve or fourtcen inches ; 
when the weeds appear give the ground a har- 
rowing in the same direction of the furvows ; if 


single horse plough turn the dirt into ridges be- 
tween the rows ; when the stalks are of sufficient 
height for hiliing, a short time before the pota- 
toes set on the roots, turn the ridges to the rows 
and model them suitably with the hand hoe, re- 
membering that a tlat top for the ridge is prefera- 
ble, and that four inches in depth of earth is suf- 
fictent fora potatoe. Afler hilling, or ridging, 
keep down all weeds and suffer none to gain seed. 
When you have gathered the potatoes in the fall, 
turn the whole of the field into ridges, carefully 
covering all the haulm or dead stalks, aod the 
sooner after gathering the potatoes the better. 
These ridges may be turned in the same manner 
as those for corn-planting, and in this form let the 
field lie through the ensuing winter. Thus your 
ground is nearly prepared for a crop of flax, and 
your labour is bountifully remunerated. 

In the spring, as soon as the land is sufficient- 
ly dry, harrow the land across the ridges, and 
cress-harrow till it is thoroughly and sufficiently 
mellowed for receiving seed. 

Sow the flax seed as early as the season will 
admit, and harrow it in with one horse and a 
bush ; when the plants are out of the ground, 
give the land a good top-dressing with ashes, or 
lime, or gypsum ; and ifan early drought happen, 


against insects by quickening the growth of the 
plants, and for the purpose of attracting a partial 
degree of moisture. 

Sow at the rate of about three pecks of seed to 








the acre one way, then with the same quantity of 
seed, cross your work and sow it over a second | 
time ; and, use the utmost care in sowing the 
seed, that it may fall as cven as possi¥le on the | 
ground. 


Expense of rearing two crops, as above described : 


= 





1. Rent of one acre of land two years, $10 00 
2. Ploughing the first time, 1 50 
3. Harrowing and cross-ploughing, 2 00 
4. Manure, 40 loads at 24 cents, 10 00 
5. Plonghing the third time and furrowing, 2 00 
6. Seed potatoes, 30 bushels at 25 cents, 7 50 
7. Planting in drills and covering with a 
plough, 1 50 
8. Harrowing the first time after planting, 50 
9. Do. second time do. 50 
10. Ploughing into ridges between the rows, 50 
11. Cleaving the ridges and hilling, 2 00) 
12. Suppressing the weeds after hilling, ¢1 00 
13. Gathering 300 bushels potatoes at the 
rate of 20 bushels a day, 15 days at 
75 cents, 11 25 
This terminates the potatee crop. Now we 
will attend to the flax: 
1. Ridging the ground in the fall, and pla- 
cing the hauim onder the ridges, 1 25} 
~ + If your land be sandy, the better method may be to leave } 
it in common furrows. If you plough in the spring, plough a 





shallow furrow. 
It may also be observed that the stalks of potatoes are sup- 


posed to yield more alkali than any other vegetable except the 


ali, or sea-weed. Therefore the sooner those stalks are co- 
vered. after gathering (he potates, the more alkali will be ab- 
sorbed by the earth. 
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2. Harrowing down the ridges iathe spring, 1 50 
5. Flax-seed one and a half bushel 1 50 
4. Sowing the seed 50 cents, and top-dres- 
sing $2 50, 3 
5. Palling the flax, 2 
6. Securing it, 50 
7. Thrashing the flax, 1 
8. Spreading the same, 1 75 
9. Cleaning four bushels of seed, 75 
10. Taking up and securing the flax, 1 26 
11, Cleaning 300 lbs at 4 cents, 12 
Amount of expences, 876 75 
300 bushels of potatoes, at 
20 cents, $60 
4 bushels of flax-seed at $1, 4 
$64 
The 300 Ibs. of flax will cost $t2 75 


which is at the rate of only four cents and one 
fourth of a cent per pound ; but observe here 
that the above calculations have been made ex- 
travagently in favour of the labourer. If the 
seasons happen to be favouroble, and the price 
of the potatoes good, the flax will cost nothing 
when delivered ready for the hatchel. 
OBSERVER. 

Westerlo, Albany county, Jan. 20, 1821. 





W. WILSON’S enc iS OF THE CULTIVATION 


4 


Offered by him for the Premium of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, of the County of Columbia, Jan. 18, 
1821, and which obtained the Premium. 
Query.— What kind of produce, and quantity 2 
Answer.—One acre of thax. 

Nature of the soil ? 

Loam, clay and slaty gravel mixed. 

Previous situation of the land ? 

In 1819, potatoes, with about twenty cart 
loads of barn-yard manure : an average crop. 

How tilled, and what quantity and kind of 
manure, and how and when applied ? 

Once ploughed the last week of April. Sowed 
with one bushel of seed, broad cast, next day 
harrowed; the seed had no preparation, but 
by being well cleaned from foul seed by a double 
wire sieve, 

The manure was two bushels of plaster and 
one bushel of unleached ashes, welt mixed and 
sown over the flax, when two oc three inches 
high. 

How cultivated ? 

No other cultivation. 

How was the crop harvested and secured ? 

Pulled in the usual way, by children, womea 
and men. Set up in Shocks till dry and the seed 
ripe ; then stored till the middie of September, 
when it was thrashed on the barn floor, in the 
common way : then spread on grass till rotted— 
taken up and stored till December, when it was 
dressed by hand. 

What was the amount of the produce per acre, 





and the supposed value of tt? 

Twelve bushels of seed and 2381b. clean flax. 
Costs, $25 02 
Value of the crop, 44 25 
Leaving a gain on one acre of $18 25 


The expenses are all charged ai their full 
value, as if hired, whereas the greater part was 
done by the family: 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On Manures.—No. I. 


In my essay on vegetation I attempted to 
ascertain the food of plants, by collecting and 
condensing those ideas on which most authors 
agree. 1 found that plants were nourished and 
formed by nutriment extracted from, and ob- 
tained through the medium of the earth, air, and 
water: the two last being beyond our control, 
that the earth alone is left at our disposal. The 
earth, therefore, is the object on which we are 
to direct our labours ; to make it congenial to 
our plants, we must impregnate it with substances 
which prepare the soil, or provide the subistence 
required by those plants. ‘These substances form 
what are denominated manures, some of which 
not only furnish food in themselves, but by fer- 
menting and pulverizing the soil, prepare it for 
the reception of ihe seed, and the free exten- 
sion of the roots; others decompose the inert 
vegetable and other matter; thus by analizing 
or separating the different ingredients, furnish 
them anew, to undergo other combinations : 
others again, act as an agent by attracting 
nourishment and moisture from the earth and 
atmosphere, thereby not only contributing their 
Own assistance in furnishing food, but in provid- 
ing an antidote against droughts or dryness of the 
soil: and lastly, the changing the quality of 
soils by intermixing the different earths, as the 
adhesive with the loose, and the retentive with 
the lax, may come under this head ; as | con- 
ceive that any thing that improves or prepares 
the soil for the reception of plants, may be 
termed manure; therefore, irrigation, paring 
and burning, and even fallowing may be con- 
sidered as manuring or fattening the land. 

The theory of manures is as yet but little un- 
derstood ; as population becomes more dense, 
less land will have to support more people ; 
farms consequently will be rendered propor- 
tion ably fertile as reduced in size. Necessity | 





creates Investigation, and investigation, applied f 
to practice, will lead to the disclosure of many | 


valuable facts ; this has been the case in Great- 
Britain and France, and of late years much at- 


tention has been devoted to this subject in| 


America: societies on the modern system have, 
through their instrumentality, made many useful 
improvements: .farmers begin to discover the 
radical defects of their present mode of tillage, 
and now find, that one acre of land, properly 


tilled, would produce, (with less Iibour) more |) 


than three acres do under the present careless | partly precipitated in a substance called soot, 


i this is found to be a most powerfal manure. 


system of husbandry. 

Those manures that increase the depth of 
soils, and form a permanent mould, will be foand 
both the cheapest and most profitable. Lime is 
said to be the most durable, lasting from fifteen 
io twenty years ; barn-yard manures are tempo- 
rary, not lasting above two years, and ashes is 
found to sour the soil afier the second year. 
But manures depend upon the soil, and the 
greatest care should be taken in judiciously ap. 
plvisg the correct quantity, which reason and 
practice alone must govern ; the same manunes 
also should not be applied too often on the same 
soils. Land that is intended to be laid down to 
grass, should never be manured with new dung, 


| lowed. 
| not only the principal ingredient of the chymical 


as it always contains the seed of weeds, and fre- 
quently causes must and other disorders ; and 
helds that are intended for pasture, or new 
mowed meadows, should never be manured with 
barn-yard manures; they imbitter the grass, 
whilst salt or gypsum not only make it more 
eagerly relished by cattle, but more conducive 
te their health. 

Care should be taken to preserve barn-yard 
manure from too great fermentation or exposure 
to rain, the former destroys the carbonic acid, 
the latter carries away with it the salts and other 
soluble substances which constitute its value. 
It is not the quantity but quality of manure that 
lertilizes. For these reasons also, dung swould 
never be spread on the surface or ploughed in 
too deep ; in the one case the gas is evolved, in 
the other, the salts are dissolved by the hu- 
midity of the soil, and carried too deep to be of 
any benefit. But when properly applied, it 
penetrates and enlivens the soil, and furnishes 
an ample and succulent nourishment for plants 
of every description. 

The fecundity of manures is principally owing, 
either to carbonic acid gas, which chymically 


plants, or to lime, which acts chiefly as a stimu- 
lent to the soil: or to salt, which acts as an 
absorbent, furnishing both food and moisture, or 
to these substances varivusly united, which with 
the assistance of oxygene, torm the component 
parts as vegetation prosresses. 

‘The value of carbonic acid gas, in accelerating 
and advancing vegetation, is now universally al- 
Carbon, (the basis of charcoal) forms 





| compounds, wax, oils, resins, &c. but constitutes 
‘the woody tibre or solid part of every plant, the 
‘* acid gas becoming solid as soon as it enters 
into combination. Carbonic acid gas is extracted 
from the atmosphere by the under surface of the 
leaf, and carbon from the earth by the agency 
of moisture ; us the plant decomposes water, the 














‘** hydrogene of the water is united with the 
carbon of the soil,’ and the surplus oxygen is 
liberated by the foliage through the upper side 
of the leaf, the plant having retained suflicient 
to form the sugars and acids, and to preserve 
the flexibility of the wood. To prove the ex- 
istence of carbon in plants, in burning wood con- 
fine it from the air, when the moisture has 
evaporated and the oxygene consumed by the 
coluric or heat, the residuum will be found natu- 
ral charcoal: when exposed to air in burning, 
the carbon escapes in gas, (or smoke) and is 


| Lhe etficaciousness of most manures may be 


traced to this source: the valuable effect pro 
duced by paring and burning turf is attributed to 
the ** carbonaceous matter which is produced by 
burning :” The fertilizing power of lime on 
soils is also principally attributed. to the car- 
bonic acid it contains. Marle is valuable in 
proportion to the lime it contains, consequently 
iis worth is derived from the same cause. 
Barn-yard manures abound ‘in it, and it is this 
which constitutes the richness of new land and 
alluvial mould. 


[t also gives to snow its functuous property. 
‘¢ The penetrating iuto the softened earth com- 





combines in forming the constituent parts of 








municates to it oxygene, and this oxygene pro- 


motes the germination of seed. The carbon of 
the earth combining with the oxygene is con- 
verted into carbonic acid, and thereby acquires 
more solubility ; while the water contributes to 
excite that activity which had been reudered 
dormant in the roots by the cold.” 


:, NUMA, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


On the Culture of Hemp. 
No. Il. 


Mippiesex, 2d January, 1821. 


To Thomas Beals, Esq. Treasurer of the Ontario 
Agricultural Society. 
Dear Sir, 

On the subject of patronising the culture of 
hemp, as a staple for exportation from our coun- 
try, | have a few more objections ¢o obviate.— 
The third chief objection is, that we farmers do 
not understand the culture and management of 
the crop. The cotton planters and sugar plant- 
ers of the south were once as ignorant as any of 
us, of the culture and management of their crops ; 
and I ask, is there any yankee willing to own, 
that we have less enterprise, or less faculties to 
discern or protit by experience, than our south- 
ern brethren. Ihave no idea of changing ina 
moment the objects of the agricultural industry of 
our western counties. With all the bounties 
and patronage of our society, it will take at least 
some years to introduce and perfect the culture 
and management of hemp, so as to drive foreign 
hemp from our market. We have much to learn, 
and every day’s experience will bring with it 
some useful knowledge of the subject—A wise 
and indulgent Providence has given us a soil and 
climate perfectly adapted to the culture and pro- 
duction of this staple in the highest perfection— 
The demand in our own markets is unlimited, 
and vast sums of money are sent to Russia to sup- 
ply the wants of our commerce and navy. Our 
grain, pork, beef,’ and every other product of 
our farms, are reduced to mere nominal prices in 
barter, and cash is out of the question. Nobody 
wishes to pay cash for any kind of our produce, 
yet we refuse or neglect to raise our own hemp, 
even to supply ourselves with bed cords, trace 
ropes, and leading lines—Nay, I do state it asa 
fact, that I have had to send money out of this 
county to buy flax, even for shoe thread to supply 
our shoe makers. A misapplication ef our labour 
is tantamount to a total loss of it, in my opinion, 
nay, worse than a loss of labour merely, for our 
lands are exhausted and worn out, and our la- 
bour expended in vain, by prosecuting a system 
of husbandry, for the products of which there is no 
demand. If such be the fact, I think it import- 
ant, and every way worthy of the attention of 
our society to lend their aid and influence to in- 
troduce and encourage the culture and perfect- 
ing of this great and important staple of onr coun- 
try. Itis a fact, that more than half our rope- 
walks, and I believe all our duck manufactories, 
rest from their lajours for want of the raw mate- 





rials of flax and hemp, and well | know that the 
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same want of these materials are a great and im- 
portant desideratum in our domestic economy 
and industry. Our girls cannot spin, for want of 
flax and hemp}; and we want even bags to do our 
family milling. It cannot be denied, I think, 
that it is an object worthy of the efforts of our 
society to patronise and encourage both those 
objects. I will, if I have leisure, hereafter com- 
municate my crude ideas of the proper manage- 
ment of an hemp farm, with such observations 
on the culture, management and improvement of 
the crop, as may suggest themselves to my -hur- 
ried imaginaticn. You will expect them to be 
crude, undigested, desultory and imperfect, as 
usual, but they may be useful if they draw the 
attention of more experienced and more practi- 
cal talents to the subject. Even the refutation 
of errors may be a powerful means of arriving at 
the truth. 
Most respectfully yours, 
AGRICOLA, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


To improve the flavor of Whiskey. 

Toa barrel of this liquor add about three- 
fourths of a pound of tea ground fine ; put it in- 
to the barrel, and let the liquor be occasionally 
stirred up, by rolling the cask or otherwise. Bo- 
hea tea will answer very well for the purpose, 
though perhaps some of the better sorts should 


| GENTLEMEN, 





be preterred. The liquor thus prepared, will | 
be constantly improving in flavour the longer it | 
is kept, but in the course of two months it will! 
be found to be as pleasant as West-India rum.— 
If the liquor is to be used as soon as this, it 
should be cleanged of its essential oil ; but where 
itis to be kept a year or more this operation is 
believed to be unnecessary. The laqmor thus 
prepared soon acquires a fine coléur, and the 
unpleasant taste and smell of the whiskey is gra- 
dually lost in the predominating flavour of the 
tea, 

Peach brandy, when it has age, is as finely fla- 
voured as any ardent spirit whatever. In or- 
der to convert whiskey into a liquor resembling | 
this, the whiskey is to be run off nearly as bigh 
us alcohol, after being freed of its essential oil, 
and is then to be reduced to common proof by 
ihe juice, pressed out for the purpose, of the 
linest flavoured peaches. In selecting peaches 
lor this purpose, the mellow yellow coloured va- 
tielies are to be used. ‘he senses, indeed, of: 
smelling and tasting must be exercised in the 
selection of peaches most proper for the pur- | 
pose ; for some varieties of this fruit have a fine 
odour and taste, while others are destitute of the 
former, and indifferent as to the latter. The 
juice should be clarified alter pressing out, and I 
am induced to believe it may then be kept for 
any length of time by being mixed with a pro- 
portion of whiskey in the state of alcohol, as be- 
fore mentioned, and put into a cask, or in bottles, 
and closed tight. Apple brandy may thus be 
Converted into peach brandy without extracting 
its essential oil. 

_I will, however, observe that beer, and other 
Vinous liquors, which may be made in different | 
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ways, and of any requisite degree of spirit, are 
hy all means advisable as a substitute for ardent 
spirits ; but this change for the better will per- 
haps never be more than partially effected. Ar- 
dent spirits, I presume, will never get entirely 


out of use. With this view I have thought pro- 
per, thus far, to point out methods of improving 
the ardent spirits produced in our own country, 
so as to render them amore agreeable substi- 
tute for those which are imported, as such can 
only be afforded at a considerably greater ex- 


pense to the consumer. , 
J. N. 


SHLBCUUONS. | 


From ** Letters to the Bath and West of England 


Agricultural Society.” 














ARTICLE V. 


On the culture of Potatoes. 
By the Rev. Mr. Higson, Vicar of Bath-Easton. 





Having had many years’ experience in cultiva- 
ting potatoes, | take the liberty of sending a few 
observations thereon, which are much at your 
service. 

Potatoes flourish most in a dry sandy loam.— 
The ground should be well manured with rotten 
horse-dung ; and the seed changed every year. 


same day, and in the same ground, I planted 
whole potatoes in ranks, at the distance of three 
feet square, and cuts of the same kind at 
eighteen inches square. For the last four years 
I have planted whole potatoes at the distance of 
two feet and a half square, and cuts at eighteen 
inches. The whole sets were earthed up three 
or four times ; (7. e. as long as the haulm would 
stand) and a few ranks of the cuts were earthed 
up also. ‘The whole sets have always produced 
a greater crop than the cuts, in proportion to 
the quantity ef ground; and the potatoes have 
been larger and fairer. I have observed little 
or no difference in the produce of the cuts, 
whether the ranks be earthed up or not. This, 
I think, may be thus accounted for :—if any 
benefit is to be received from earthing up « 











The Cheshire or Lancashire kinds answer best 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. Warminster or 
Farringdon potatoes are also a good change for 
this soil. ‘Those from Monmouth and the ad- 
jacent parts are not so good. 

They should be planted in fresh ground every 





| year. 
planted upon the same soil for two or three 





If either fresh or the same seed be 


years successively, the crops will generally fail, 
the haulm come up curled and blighted, and the | 


roots will be worm eaten and cankered. The> 
cause of this may perhaps be assigned. Every 





species of plant is provided by nature with pores | 
of such construction and magnitude, as are capa- 

ble of receiving those particles of nourishment | 
only whose dimentions are correspondent to the | 
said pores: Hence every species must receive 
or imbibe the abovesaid particles only, and re- 
ject all others ; and, consequently, if the same 
species be planted, or sown, upon the same soil, 
for two or three years in succession, the greater 
part of such particles will be exhausted, and 
the plants cannot flourish for want of proper 
nourishment. 

Potatoes should not be planted deeper than 
four inches or four inches and a half, and the 
seed or sets should lie one inch or one inch and 
a half above the dung. Whole potatoes should 
be plisted at the distance of two feet and a half 
or three feet square: cuts at the distance of 
eighteen inches square. 

I have seen potatoes planted in this parish 
upon ground withont dung ten or twelve inches 
deep, and at the distance of eight or nine inches. 
These crops have always failed, and, as I s:p- 
pose, for want of proper nourishinent. 

I have tried the following expetimant for these 





if ing. 


plant, it must be because more nutriment is 
thereby added through the pores of the haulm or 
stalk. Now there was sufficient room in the 
ranks that were planted with whole sets to earth 
them up equally on every side ; but not so in 
the cuts, for the earth which was added on one 
side of the plant was taken away on the other. 

There is a small white early sort of potatoe, 
which, of late years, has been much cultivated at 
Altringham in Cheshire. ‘They plant this spe- 
cies in January, or as soon as the earth is dry 
and the weather mild. It never blows; but is 
fit for use a month or six weeks sooner than any 
other kind. 

I have known the following experiment tried 
with good success :—They plant in October, and 
if there come any severe frost without snow, they 
cover the potatoes with pease-haulm, bean-stalks, 
straw, or other light covering. ‘The whole crop 
| is dug up in May, and another sort immediately 
‘put in, which is also dug up in October follow- 
I have eaten new potatoes thus raised in 
April. This species hath been of late intro- 
duced into this parish from Altringham, but they 
plant too late, never cover from frost, nor change 
the seed. £ 


Ps 


I am, &e. 





J. HIGSON. 
ARTICLE VII. 


On the same Subject. 
Communicated by the Norfolk Agricultural Society. 


Norwich, Jan. 13, 1776. 

At a general quarterly meeting of the Nor- 
folk Society for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, 

B. G. DiunineHam, esq. in the chair, 
A premium of three guineas was adjudged to Mr. 
Joseph Wright, of Great-Melton, for planting and 
gathering the best crop of potatoes, the quantity 
of land being ove rood, and the produce ninety- 
one bushels. 

The Society cannot but recommend, in the 
strongest terms, a more general attention to the 
culture of this most valuable root. In the pre- 
sent instance, and that not a very extraordinary 
one, the labour and expense of the husbandman 
are amply rewarded by the prodace, as appears 
from the following particulars of Mr. Wright's 
experiment. ‘The public too must reap ad 
vantages of the most important nature, as the 





five years last past:—The first year, on — besides being an excellent wholseme 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


On Manures.—No. I. 


In my essay on vegetation I attempted to 
ascertain the food of plants, by collecting and 
condensing those ideas on which most authors 
agree. 1 found that plants were nourished and 
formed by nutriment extracted from, and ob- 
tained through the mediom of the earth, air, and 
water: the two last being beyond our control, 
that the earth alone is left at our disposal. The 
earth, therefore, is the object on which we are 
to direct our labours ; to make it congenial to 
our plants, we must impregnate it with substances 
which prepare the soil, or provide the subistence 
required by those plants. ‘These substances form 
What are denominated manures, some of which 
not only furvish food in themselves, but by fer- 
menting and pulverizing the soil, prepare it for 
the reception of ihe seed, and the free exten- 
sion of the roots ; others decompose the inert 
vegetable and other matter ; thus by analizing 
or separating the different ingredients, furnish 
them anew, to undergo other combinations : 
others again, act as an agent by attracting 
nourishment and moisture from the earth and 
atmosphere, thereby not only contributing their 
Own assistance in furnishing food, bnt in provid- 
ing an antidote against droughts or dryness of the 
soil: and lastly, the changing the quality of 














as it always contains the seed of weeds, and fre- 
quently causes must and other disorders ; and 
fields that are intended for pasture, or new 
mowed meadows, should never be manured with 
barn-yard manures; they imbitter the grass, 
whilst salt or gypsum not only make it more 
eagerly relished by cattle, but more conducive 
to their health. 

Care should be taken to preserve barn-yard 
manure from too great fermentation or exposure 
to rain, the former destroys the carbonic acid, 
the latter carries away with it the salts and other 
soluble substances which constitute its value. 
It is not the quantity but quality of manure that 
fertilizes. For these reasons also, dung sould 
never be spread on the surface or ploughed in 
too deep ; in the one case the gas is evolved, in 
the other, the salts are dissolved by the hu- 











municates to it oxygene, and this oxygene pro- 
motes the germination of seed. The carbon of 
the earth combining with the oxygene is con- 
verted into carbonic acid, and thereby acquires 
more solubility ; while the water contributes to 
excite that activity which had been reudered 
dormant in the roots by the cold.” 


NUMA, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 


On the Culture of Hemp. 


No. II. 


Mippiesex, 2d January, 1821. 





any benefit. But when properly applied, it 
penetrates and enlivens the soil, and furnishes 


of every description. : 

The fecundity of manures is principally owing, 
either to carbonic acid gas, which chymically 
combines in forming the constituent parts of 
plants, or to lime, which acts chiefly as a stimu- 
lent to the soil: or to salt, which acts as an 
absorbent, furnishing both food and moisture, or 











the assistance of oxygene, torm the component 





soils by intermixing the different earths, as the 
wdhesive with the loose, and the retentive with 
the lax, may come under this head; as I con- 
ceive that any thing that improves or prepares 


the soil for the reception of plants, may be | 


termed manure ; therefore, irrigation, paring 
and burning, and even fallowing may be cen- 
sidered as manuring or fattening the land. 

The theory of tmanures is as yet but little un- 
derstood ; as population becomes more dense, | 
less land will have to support more people ; | 
farms consequently will be rendered preban | 
tion ably fertile as reduced in size. Necessity } 
creates investigation, and investigation, applied || 
to practice, will lead to the disclosure of many | 
valuable facts ; this has been the case in Great- 
Britain and France, and of late years much at- 
tention has been devoted to this subject in 
America: societies on the modern svstem have, 
through their instrumentality, made many useful 
improvements: ,farmers begin to discover the 
radical defects of their present mode of tillage, 
and now find, that one acre of land, properly 
tilled, would produce, (with less libour) more | 
than three acres do under the present careless | 
system of husbandry. | 

Those manures that increase the depth of 
soils, and form a permanent mould, will be found 
both the cheapest and most profitable. Lime is 
said to be the most durable, lasting from fifteen 
to twenty years ; barn-yard manures are tempo- 
rary, not lasting above two years, and ashes is 
found to sour the soil afier the second year. 
But manures depend upon the soil, and the 
greatest care should be taken in jndicionsly ap- 
plyisg the correct quantity, which reason and 
practice alone must govern; the same manunes 
alxo should not be applied too often on the same 
soils. Land tht is intended to be laid down to 











| to these substances variously united, which with 
| 


|‘ acid gas becoming solid as soon as it enters 


parts as vegetation progresses. 

The value of carbonic acid gas, in accelerating 
and advancing vegetation, is now universally al- 
lowed. Carbon, (the basis of charcoal) forms 
not only the principal ingredient of the chymical 
Compounds, wax, oils, resins, &c. but constitutes 
the woody fibre or solid part of every plant, the 


into combination. Carbonic acid gas is extracted 
trom the atmosphere by the under surface of the 
leaf, and carbon from the earth by the agency 
of moisture ; us the plant decomposes water, the 





** hydrogene of the water is united with the 
carbon of the soil,” and the surplus oxygen is 
liberated by the foliage through the upper side 
of the leaf, the plant having retained sufficient 
to form the sugars and acids, and to preserve 
the flexibility of the wood. ‘To prove the ex- 
istence of carbon in plants, in burning wood con- 
fine it from the air, when the moisture has 
evaporated and the oxygene consumed by the 
coloric or heat, the residuum will be found natu- 
ral charcoal: when exposed to air in burning; 
the carbon escapes in gas, (or smoke) and is 
parlly precipitated in a substance called soot, 
this is found to be a most powerfal manure. 
The efficaciousness of most manures may be 
traced to this source: the valuable effect pro 
duced by paring and burning turf is attributed to 
the ** carbonaceous matter which is produced by 
burning: The fertilizing power of lime’ on 
soils is also principally attributed. to the car- 
bonic acid it contains. Marle is valuable in 
proportion to the lime it- contains, consequently 
its worth is derived from the same cause. 
Barn-yard manores abound ‘in it; and it is this 
which constitutes the richness of new land and 
allavial mould. 


midity of the soil, and carried too deep to be of | 


an ample and succulent nourishment for plants |f 


To Thomas Beals, Esq. Treasurer of the Ontario 
Agricultural Society. 
Dear Sir, 

On the subject of patronising the culture of 
hemp, as a staple for exportation from our coun- 
try, | have a few move objections to obviate,— 
The third chief objection is, that we farmers do 
not understand the culture and management of 
the crop. ‘The cotton planters and sugar plant- 
ers of the south were once as ignorant as any of 
us, of the culture and management of their Crops ; 
and I ask, is there any yankee willing to own, 
that we have less enterprise, or less faculties to 
discern or profit by experience, than our sonth- 
ern brethren. I have no idea of changing ‘ina 
moment the objects of the agricultural industry of 
our western counties. With all the bounties 
and patronage of our society, it will take at least 
some years fo introduce and perfect the culture 
and management of hemp, so as to drive foreign 
hemp from our market. We have much to learn, 
and every day’s experience will bring with it 
some useful knowledge of the subject—A wise 
and indulgent Providence has given us a soil and 
climate perfectly adapted to the culture and pro- 
duction of this staple in the highest perfection— 
The demand in our own markets is unlimited, 
and vast sums of money are sent to Russia to sup- 
ply the wants of our commerce and navy. Our 





grain, pork, beef,’ and every other product of 
our farms, are reduced to mere nominal prices in 
barter, and cash is out of the question. 


Nobody 
wishes to pay cash for any kind of our produce, 


yet we refuse or neglect to raise our own hemp, 
even to supply ourselves with bed cords, trace 
ropes, and leading lines—Nay, I do state it as‘r 
fact, that I have had to send money out of this 
county to buy flax, even for shoe thread to supply 
our shoe makers. 
is tantamount to a total loss of it, in My opinion, 
nay, worse than a loss of labour merely, for our 


A misapplication ef our labour 


lands are exhausted and worn outyand our la- 
bour expended in vain, by prosecuting a system 
of husbandry, for the products of which there is no 
demand. If such be the fact, I think it import- 
ant, and every way worthy ef the attention. of 
our society to lend their aid and influence to in- 
troduce and encourage the culture and perfect- 
ing of this great and important staple of onr coun- 
try. Itis a fact, that more than half our’ rope- 
walks, and I believe all our duck manufactories, 














grass, should never be manured with new dung, 


‘* ‘The penetrating iuto the softened earth com- 


[t also gives to snow its functuous property. | rest from their lajours for want of the raw mate. 


rials of flax and hemp, and swell | know that the 
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same want of these materials are a great and im- 
portant desideratum in our domestic economy 
and industry. Our girls cannot spin, for want of 
flax and hemp} and we want even bags to do our 
family milling. It cannot be denied, I think, 
that it is an object worthy of the efforts of our 
society to patronise and encourage both those 
objects. I will, if I have leisure, hereafter com- 
municate my crude ideas of the proper manage- 
ment of an hemp farm, with such observations 
on the culture, management and improvement of 
the crop, as may suggest themselves to my -hur- 
ried imaginaticn. You will expect them to be 
crude, undigested, desultory and imperfect, as 
usual, but they may be useful if they draw the 
attention of more experienced and more practi- 
cal talents to the subject. Even the refutation 
of errors may be a powerful means of arriving at 
the truth. 
Most respectfully yours, 
AGRICOLA- 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


To improve the flavor of Whiskey. 





Toa barrel of this liquor add about three- 
fourths of a pound of tea ground fine ; put it in- 
to the barrel, and let the liquor be occasionally 
stirred up, by rolling the cask or otherwise. Bo- 
hea tea will answer very well for the purpose, 
though perhaps some of the better sorts should 
be preterred. The liquor thus prepared, will 
be constantly improving in flavour the longer it 
is kept, but in the course of two months it will 
be found to be as pleasant as West-India rum.— 
If the liquor is to be used as soon as this, it 
should be cleansed of its essential oil ; but where 


itis to be kept a year or more this operation is | 


believed to be unnecessary. The ligmor thus 
prepared soon acquires a fine coldur, and the 
unpleasant taste and smell of the whiskey is gra- 
dually lost in the predominating flavour of the 
tea, 

Peach brandy, when it has age, is as finely fla- 
voured as any ardent spirit whatever. In or- 
der to convert whiskey into a liquor resembling 
this, the whiskey is to be run off nearly as bigh 
as alcohol, after being freed of its essential oil, 
and is then to be reduced to common proof by 
ihe juice, pressed out for the purpose, of the 
linest flavoured peaches. In selecting peaches 
for this purpose, the mellow yellow coloured va- 
rleties are to be used. ‘Ihe senses, indeed, of 
smelling and tasting must be exercised in the 
selection of peaches most proper for the pur- 
pose ; for some varieties of this fruit have a fine 
odour and taste, while others are destitute of the 
former, and indifferent as to the latter. The 
Juice should be clarified after pressing out, and I 
am induced to believe it may then be kept for 
any length of time by being mixed with a pro- 
portion of whiskey in the state of alcohol, as be- 
fore mentioned, and put into a cask, or in bottles, 
and closed tight. Apple brandy may thus be 
Converted into peach brandy without. extracting 
its essential oil. 

I will, however, observe that beer, and other 


Vinous liquors, which may be made in different | five years last past:—The first year, on wet 


jthe plants cannot flourish for want of proper 








ways, and of any requisite degree of spirit, are 
hy all means advisable as a substitute for ardent 
spirits ; but this change for the better will per- 
haps never be more than partially effected. Ar- 
dent -spirits, I presume, will never get entirely 


out of use. With this view I have thought pro- 
per, thus far, to point out methods of improving 
the ardent spirits produced in our own country, 
so as to render them a more agreeable substi- 
tute for those which are imported, as such can 
only be afforded at a considerably greater ex- 
pense to the consumer. ‘ 


J. N. 
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From ‘‘ Letters to the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society.” 








ARTICLE V. 


On the culture of Potatoes. 
By the Rev. Mr. Higson, Vicar of Bath-Easton. 





GENTLEMEN, 

Having had many years’ experience in cultiva- 
ting potatoes, I take the liberty of sending a few 
observations thereon, which are much at your 
service. 

Potatoes flourish most in a dry sandy loam.— 
The ground should be well manured with rotten 
horse-dung ; and the seed changed every year. 
The Cheshire or Lancashire kinds answer best 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. Warminster or 





Farringdon potatoes are also a good change for 
this soil. ‘hose from Monmouth and the ad- 
jacent parts are not so good. 

They should be planted in fresh ground every 
year. If either fresh or the same seed be 
planted upon the same soil for two or three 
years successively, the crops will generally fail, 
the haulm come up curled and blighted, and the | 
roots will be worm eaten and cankered. ‘The | 
cause of this may perhaps be assigned. Every | 
species of plant is provided by nature with pores | 
of such construction and magnitude, as are capa- 
ble of receiving those particles of nourishment 
only whose dimentions are correspondent to the 
said pores: Hence every species must receive 
or imbibe the abovesaid particles only, and re- 
ject all others ; and, consequently, if the same 
species be planted, or sown, upon the same soil, | 
for two or three years in succession, the greater 
part of such particles will be exhausted, and 





nourishment. 

Potatoes should not be planted deeper than 
four inches or four inches and a half, and the 
seed or sets should lie one inch or one inch and 
a half above the dung. Whole potatoes should 
be plinted at the distance of two feet and a half 
or three feet square: cuts at the distance of 
eighteen inches square. 

I have seen potatoes planted in this parish 
upon ground withont dung ten or twelve inches 
deep, and at the distance of eight or nine inches. 
These crops have always failed, and, as I sup- 
pose, for want of proper nourishment. 

I have tried the following expetimant for these 











same day, and in the same ground, I planted 
whole potatoes in ranks, at the distance of three 
feet square, and cuts of the same kind at 
eighteen inches square. For the last four years 
I have planted whole potatoes at the distance of 
two feet and a half square, and cuts at eighteen 
inches. The whole sets were earthed up three 
or four times ; (2. e. as long as the haulm would 
stand) and a few ranks of the cuts were earthed 
up also. ‘The whole sets have always produced 
a greater crop than the cuts, in proportion to 
the quantity of ground; and the potatoes have 
been larger and fairer. I have observed little 
or no difference in the produce of the cuts, 
whether the ranks be earthed up or not. This, 
I think, may be thus accounted for :—if any 
benefit is to be received from earthing up a 
plant, it must be because more nutriment is 
thereby added through the pores of the haulm or 
stalk. Now there was sufficient room in the 
ranks that were planted with whole sets to earth 
them up equally on every side ; but not so in 
the cuts, for the earth which was added on one 
side of the plant was taken away on the other. 

There is a small white early sort of potatoe, 
which, of late years, has been much cultivated at 
Altringham in Cheshire. ‘hey plant this spe- 
cies in January, or as soon as the earth is dry 
and the weather mild. It never blows; but is 
fit for use a month or six weeks sooner than any 
other kind. 

I have known the following experiment tried 
with good success :—They plant in October, and 
if there come any severe frost without snow, they 
cover the potatoes with pease-haalm, bean-stalks, 
straw, or other light covering. The whole crop 
is dug up in May, and another sort immediately 
put in, which is also dug up in October follow- 
ing. I have eaten new potatoes thus raised in 
April. This species hath been of late intro- 
duced into this parish from Altringham, but they 
plant too late, never cover from frost, nor change 
the seed. 2 
I am, &c. 

J. HIGSON. 





ARTICLE VII. 
On the same Subject. 
Communicated by the Norfolk Agricultural Society. 


Norwich, Jan. 13, 1776. 

At a general quarterly meeting of the Nor- 
folk Society for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, 

B. G. Diniinedam, esq. in the chair, 
A premium of three guineas was adjudged to Mr. 
Joseph Wright, of Great-Melton, for planting and 
gathering the best crop of potatoes, the quantity 
of land being one rood, and the produce ninety- 
one bushels. 

The Society cannot but recommend, in the 
strongest terms, a more general attention to the 
culture of this most valuable root. In the pre- 
sent instance, and that not a very extraordinary 
one, the labour and expense of the busbandman 
are amply rewarded by the prodace, as appears 
from the following particulars of Mr. Wright's 
experiment. The public too must reap ad- 


vantages of the most important nature, as the 
potatoe, besides being an excellent wholsome 
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| (und is very rarely that we can purchase them 


food in various modes of application, is well 
known to make a sweet and nourishing bread 


when mixed in equal quantities with the flour of | 


wheat. 


It is almost unnecessary to observe to the in- 
telligent farmer, that as good a crop of wheat 
may be expected alter well-cultivated potatoes, 


as in any other mode of husbandry. 


Calculation for cultivating one acre of land 
with sototoes, according to Mr, Wright’s ex- 


penses, and yaluatiun of this crop :— 








L. 3. d, 
One deep ploughing, 0 4 0 
Seed 32 bushels, at Is. per bushel, 1 12 0 
*Manure 24 loads, at 2s. per load 2 8 O 
Expense of setting, the weather 
being so dry that the sets were 
put in with an iron crow, ea 
Hoeing and earthing up several 
times, 10 90 
{Expense of taking up, 5 0 0 
Rent and other charges, 1 luv O 
is 2.8 
Produce 364 bushels, at 1s. per 
bushel, 18 4 0 
Clear Profit, 5 2 O 


# It should be observed, that only half the expense of manure 
ought properly to be charged to the potatoes, as the land re- 


mains in fine order for any succeeding crop. 


Nothing is 


charged by Mr. Wright for carriage of the crop to market ; but 
as he has valu@d them at only one shilling a bushel, which is 
greatly under the usual market price, it may be supposed they 
were either sold at home, or that the expense of carriage, sale 


&c. were deducted in that estimate. 


¢ ‘The price charged in this calculation for taking up the 
crop appearing to us extraurdinary, our Secretary was directed 
to enquire particularly into that article. He did so, and re- 
ceived for answer, that Mr. Wright had all his ground ridged 


up when the crop was gathered, for the greater conveniency of 


getting them out asclean as possible ;—that he also had the 


crop picked over and separated into two or three different | 


sorts, which took up a considerable time ;—and that he gave 
the people employed victuals and drink all the time ; which 
were all included in the general expense mentioned.—From 
this explanation it appears, that an acre of potatoes, produc- 
ing 364 bushels, may probably be taken up in the usual way for 
about half the expense he has rated it; and when half the 
expense of manure is taken also from his estimate, we think 
the nett profit of an acre so cuitivated, and producing such a 
crop, would be at least $/. It may peihaps be said, that in 
suany placesthe reut of such land as is proper for this purpose 
would be higher than he has stated it; but, admitting tins to 


be the case, the price of the crop when sold would exceed his 


estimate so much as to. balance the account. 


To these certain advantages, arising from the cultivation of 


potatoes as a food for our tables, we wish tw call the attention 
of our readers to a still further use, in which they would be a 
very profitable production; we mean for feeding swine and 
eatile. For these purposes, they are an excelient hearty food, 
aud it has been proyed by experience that swine and cattle 


will eat them very freely. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


Abstract of a Letter on the Culture of Potatoes. 
GentTLemen,—Of all the roots produced in 
our fields and gardens, none appears to be of so 


much consequence as the potatoe. 


As food for 


the poor, they are certainly to be preferred to 
turnips ; and might be rendered equally useful 


for cattle. 


As a fallow crop, they tend greatly 


to meliorate the soil; being in this respect 
equal to turnips ; and, in general, pay the owner 


of the land much better. 


Some persons have objected to the general 
cultivation of potatoes, from the apprehension 
ef wanting a market; but while they are re- 


tailed out at two shillings and six-pence a bushel, 


fitably used as food for cattle and hogs. 
is better for rearing and fattening the latter. 
Cows and oxen will also eat them freely, and 
they are more easily preserved from frost than 
turnips : Hence they would prove an excellent 
succedaneum at the season when spring food is 
most wanted. 


greatest nourishment most easily. 
small, digging is preferable to ploughing. 


success need not be doubted. 


clean. 
is not generally understood ; but if any of your 
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lower) this apprehension will be groundless. 


Add to this, that potatoes may be very pro- 
No food 


If potatoes were introduced regularly in the 


farmer’s course of crops, on light good soils, 
great advantages would ensue. 


He need not be 
at the trouble and expense of having them dug 
up clean. ~ Let him only take up the best part, 
and then turn his swine in: they will gather 
and fatten on the rest, and repay their value in 
the manure they leave behind them. 

Potatoes grow best in a soil that is loose and 


deep, where the swelling of the roots meets the 


least obstruction, and where they draw the 
On this ac- 
count, where the quantity intended to be raised 


the land be ploughed deep, and well pulverized, 
They ought to 
be planted in lines, eighteen inches apart, aud 
at twelve or fourteen inches distance in each 
line or row. This will give opportunity for 


earthing them up with the horse-hoe while 
young, which will greatly promote their fer- 


tility. Ifthe horse-hoe is not intended to be 
used, plant them a foot square, and earth them 
up with hand-hoes several times, which, al- 
though more expensive, will repay the cost. 
Care should, however, be taken, in the latter 
hoeings especially, not to go too near the plants, 
lest you cut the roots. You need only, after 
they are weeded by hand, to draw up the earth 
from the centre round each plant. Vast 


quantities may be obtained by a little additional 


labour in keeping them clean, and the land will 
be lefi in excellent order for succeeding crops. 
It is necessary to observe, that the same kinds 
ought never to be planted twice together on the 
same land; nor the same land set with potatoes 
more than two years at the longest. When 
raised from seed, great varieties, and some ex- 
cellent new kinds, will be obtained. 
lam, your’s &c. 
T. PAVIER. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


DEEP PLOUGHING. 
Not requiste in the Cultivation of Corn, after 
Planting. 

Mr. Skinnen,—That corn does not require 
deep cultivating, is a fact that you may give to 
your correspondents without the fear of contra- 
diction from those who practically know any 
thing upon the subject; provided, at all times, 
sir, the field has. been well broken, that is, 
ploughed not less than six or eight inches deep. 
All that is then wanting is to keep the ground 
The power and vigour of the corn plant 


friends will give themselves the trouble to open 


a piece of ground twelve inches deep, and plant 
it in corn, they will find, when it has obtained 


But if 
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its growth, that the greater part of the roo’ 
have reached the hard pan, below the loose 
earth. Hence it is, sir, that this plant rare| 

fails to give a good crop upon land that is wel] 
opened—the crop of 1819 had no rain after it 
was eight or ten inches high, and yet | inade 
nearly the balf of a fall crop. Twenty years 
ago my land was too sandy and light to vrow 
wheat ; by this kind of cultivation, and a yor 

liberal use of plaster of paris and grass seeds. | 
now make good crops of wheat, say from twelve 
to seventeen bushels for one seeded. My best 
crops have invariably followed that of corn ; for 
strange as it may appear, | have failed six tines 
out of seven to make wheat upon a clover Jay; 
I have, therefore, abandoned all fallow jor 
wheat. The summer fallow | consider a beaut. 
ful preparation for wheat, asd a kind of cultiya. 
tion well calculated to improve land; but as] 
have many dependents, I have found it necessary 
to grow great quantities of corn for their cowfort, 

—Farmers have a notion that they must cultivate 
their land with a view. to its protection from the 
rays of the sun ; this will be found to be one of 
the foibles that time has sanctified. Upon my 
‘experience I venture to say, that the sun will 
fatten and fructify the soil. 1 advance nothing 
upon the credit of philosophy or speculation, 
Ifa farmer will plough well, and mix, and sepa- 
rate the parts of his soil, it will, if poor, soon 
acquire its pristine power ; beyond this he may 
not expect to go, without the aid of manure. 
Captain Smith, who has given us the history of 
the settlement of Virginia, states that his average 
crops of wheat exceeded that of the average 
crop of England abont ten bushels per acre ; how 
much will the comparison now hold ? Is not the 
average crop of England more than double that 
of Virginia? I blush, sir, when I say I believe 
that this ts making the most of our case. [I will 
not attempt to explain all the causes which led 
to this monstrous change—it is sufficient for my 
purpose to"ame two of them—devotion to the 
blooded horse, which created the neces-ity ofa 
plongh, corresponding with his powers—this was 
a little wriggling thing called a Dutch plou,b. 
Had the Devil been called upon for two agents 
by which the soil of a counfry should be de- 
stroyed in a given time, I am, persuaded thit 
with all his experience and observation, he could 
not have produced any thing better, Those 
wretched agents opened the earth, perhaps, two 
inches deep, and to keep down grass and weeds, 
it was necessary to cross plough every ten oF 
twelve days—every gust swept away the greater 
part of the loose earth, and this process went on 
until the soil was all swept away, when the land 
was abandoned as useles. No grass cooled of 
ornamented this persecuted soil, save that which 
the bounty of nature gave. Necessit called 
loudly for a change, nor called in vain. Industry 
and skill are now. busy in repairing the breach, 


j and we have every reason to believe that they 


will receive their reward. 


A VIRGINIAN. 
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Lead coloured Paint for preserving Iron. 
Take a small quantity of common litharge and 





| place it over the fire in a shovel, afterwards, 
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istry som , > ita hand- sé Venerated as mn England. Se LLARD, and his chanks for th 
e subst ok le . ; ‘rated as that tliustrious Page ae: , tt . , r the copy of 
ach, a itute for what we might have written, | world, ernment in donate —o all over the civilized | her book on Female Education, which ra, * 
they i: ave not hesitated to avail ourselves of it 4 Tet win umpannrar ton MS read bis suittianesite tie } been so kind as to send him. The subject is of 
- om | , reso mu ' 3 ’ H aut i : ° 
t is to be regretted, howevery.thatthe-waicor* a wish to preserve them, in see veanre able ae yiain to || grew per ot and of lamentable deficiency 
re =a 4 s || Agriculture which has be satel; ‘ first Board of Vin this Country. t mus es é 
N.. Noy of this work to the perusal of panied aud biessed ea cheater ee ene Accom- || of great diicalty : a re wor sed to be also 
Si . mi pi Wishes rt & Mcunty » § i f ; 
is readers, can bave but a very limited effect paper faci a gx bynpabaihtal cough by him, tare, | Uronght before the public so ably fal by roti \y 
as o ; a, ae u Wrougit by the : P ondages at - . , vioquent 
nly fificen hundred copies of the volume are public life, ata ; utmost evergies of | -/ pas Wilard, to whom he tenders 51s seepilcte 
sy 4 eho is moment .' P |} ful salatatto is, 4 ope 
ntinied ; and thers ee #6 beilbstributcdeieah , sie vs on GANT laces sew est presents a spectacle nat iO 1S, A id best wishes for succezs in an 
y the ti fords a remarkable proof, of the p: —_ on and woici af> undertking of so much interest. 
ractical value vf eur institu. Monticello, December, 1819. 
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KEPT AT THE CITY ACADEMY IN ALBANY. 












































Thermom’r | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. | 
= aT E 7 ox ; 
a : “ nd = =| . & = 5 Observations. 
e o 3 = ° = 
Tlelnlel x nN aol &le & = , 
7112129] 22/29.60)29.62\29.48) S|] 3 |Cidar [Clear 
2)12)18) 10 29.49|20.49 29 50} WI W iCioudy|Cloudy 
4}17)15|29.50'29.41/29.40|SWISW | do do 
4)13}23] 17|29.39|29.42]29.42)8 KE] S | Light |Clouds 
6} 19426} 13]29.50]29.76/29.92)| W | W |Clear Clear 
6| 5119}14!29.90]29.94129.88] N ! N !CioudyjCloudy 
7\10{151 7/29.66)29.62129.63| do | do | do {Clear 
$} 0}16/12129.61/29 61\29.55) do | S do | do 
9} 16) 25126|29.44|29.37129.37] 8 E’ do do |Cloudy|Suow P, M. 
10} 17! 24118129.70|29.80|29.80] W |S WiClear |Clear 
14/11122)24)29 $0)29.67|29.57|S Ej S |Cloudy erring 
21}23/26)29.5 .62}29.5 do do 0 
1 ean trict entan a? Nw! do do |Snow fiom12A, to 4 P. M. 


13}25}22}23/29.52)29.50|29.47) do 


14) 4] 9! 8]29 34/29 341/29 40;,NW| do} do 
15! 3/11110'29.60/29 70/29 81) do ; N jClear 
16110118] 6)29.89]29.95/29.95| do | do (Cloudy 
17] 3/12! 9)/29.86)29.73129.65| do |INW! do 


18) 8/15]111/29.81/29.91/30.02; N | do} do 
19! .2}18116/30.10)30.11/30.06;NW; S | Clear’ 
20] 20|z6] 18130.00]/29.82]}29 70/S W] do | do 
21120127}23)29.50)29.50/29.59)S KE} W [Clouds 
29! 18/29) 26/29.62129.60/29.50} S |S do 
23!24|33116}29.38]29.40/29.66] N |W] do 























24) O} 1).10}z9.80]29.83/30.95] W | do {Clear 
25'.14) O} 1/30. 10/30.15/30.26)NWINW) do 
26) .5/13]14)30.25/30.16/30.04] S| S do 
27/20}28132/29.85]29.70/29 67; do | do |Cloudy 
28/29/35/27129.72/29.80/29.97) W SW] do 
29/24/34/29]30.12}30.18/30.12INW] S | Clear 
30/23) 30) 391 30 05|30.00}29 $92) S | do |Cloudy 
31/40) 44/48/29.83/29 75129.60|S E/s F}Clear 




















Clouds 


Cloudy 


do {Suow storm during day. 
Hazy 


do |Suow from 11 A. M. 1.!l night. 
do 
do 

Clea: 

Clouds|Snow at intervals during da 

Clear | slight snow during day, 

Cloudy Siight snow P. al, 

Clear 
do 
do ! 

Cloudy Snow froin 10 to 11 A, M. 
do 

Clear 





Raia during night. 


do 





N. B. A period before the figures, in the columns for the thermometer, indicate the number of 


degrees below 0. 
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TO EXTIRPATE DOCK-WEED. 


The ill effects of-dock-weed, and the difficul- 
ty of extirpating it, have occasioned great per- 
plexity to the farmer. We are well advised, 
that if chopped off just below the surfice of the 





| 


* .* Subscriptions for The Plough Boy, are not 
received for Jess than oNeE voLuME. Each vo- 
lume comprises twelve months, or fifty-two num- 
bers ; the numbers are issued weetty on Satur- 
day. Each volame commences the first Satur- 
day in June, from which time all subscriptions 


ground, after frost has set in, the frost will tho- _must be dated, either prospectively or retrospec- 


roughly penetrate and destroy every fibre of the 
root, so that it will not reappear the next sea- 
son. 


American Farmer. | 





Manufactory of Farming Imple- 
ments, &c. 


HE subscriber returns his most erateful || 


| 


REPORT having been circulated that this 


tronage be has already received, and informs them, that in ac- } 


thanks to bis friends and the public, for the liberal pa- 


dition to his establishment in Utica, he has opened a shop at 

I, & J. TOWNSEND’s FURNACE, 
in this city, where he manufactures his highly approved 
PLOUGHS, HARROWS, HORSE HOES or CULTIVA- | 
LORS, calculated to work among Indian Corn, Potatoes, &c, 
and by the application of which much manual labour will be 
saved, DRILL BARROWS, for planting Corn, ‘Turnips, and 
other Seeds, CARTS, THRASHING MACHINES, and other 
of the most approved Implemeuts of Husbandry. He will also 
evntract to buiid GRIST MILLS, MALT ROLLING MA- 
<HINES, and most kinds of MACHINERY. 

For information respecting the superiority of the above men- 
tioned PLOUGH, the public are referved to the Utica Gazelle 
af May, 1820; The Plough Boy, Nos. 42, 49, 51, of Vol. 1. and 
Nos. 1, 18,27, 28 and 36, of Vol. If. ; to the Wew- York States- 


N. B. Orders taken at 1. & J. Townsenp’s Store, or at his 
Factory atthe Furnace, where all orders will be thankfully re- 
ceived and punctually attended to. Orders from the country 
must be accompanied with cash, or references to some respect- 





able gentlemaw in ihe city. 
HENRY BURDEN. 
Albany, February. 1221. 


tively. 

his subscription before the close of the volume | 
with which it commences. 
Dollars per anuum ; and it ts the cheapest paper 
ever published in the United States. 


| 





No subscriber, therefore, can withdraw 


The price is Three 





Aurora Female Boarding School. 





Jnstitution was discontinued, the subscribers consider it 


i their duty to inform the public, that they last year gave ap 
, the direction ofthe School to Susannan Marniorr, a persou | 
: eininenily qualified to conduct it; she having for a number 
. Cf years keptthe celebrated Brievctiff School ov the Istand of | 


New-York, to general satisfaction. We may now state, that 
the School continues in successfu) operation, and we think it 
has not its superior in the western district. 


Her terms for board and tuition, including 
lodging and washing, are 880 per annum, or $25 per quarter 
for any shorter period; for Reading, Writing, Arithinetic, 
Grammar, Geography, and the Use of the Globes. 

History, Rhetoric, Epistolary Composition, 
Elements of Astronomy, Chemistry, Philosophy and Botany, 
Plain and Ornamenial Needle-work, each bianch $1 per quar- 


ter additional. 
WALTER WOOD, 
JONATHAN SWAN, 
JETHRO WOOD, 
WM. S. BURLING. 
Sprora, Cayuga co... Y. 12th mo. 1820. 


~ 
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| rows, Benjamin Barney, Andrew Bostwick, lra Babbett, Eu. 
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LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st February, 3821. 


cr Persons calling for the following Letters, will please tg 
mention that they are advertised. 


wie Adriana, Hezekiah Adams, Miss Cathe;ine 
B.—Abner Bird, Joseph Bullard, Timothy Beadle, J 
Brown 2, Isaac Briggs, Wm. Brown, Wm. Bruce, Rete 
ward Burt, Sidney Bentler, Aaron Boardman, Wm. Burhans 
Wm. Brigham, lra Barker, Philo C. Bush, Francis Brown, 
Alanson Billings, S. Borden, Joseph Buller, Abuor Blakeman, 
Major-General] Jacob Brown, John Brown, John Bouck, Rey. 
Joshua Bradley, Charles C. Baker, George W. Barnes, Jobn 


} Bryan, Alonzo Blanchard, Maria Blanchard, Mary Bail, Eliza 


Billings, Hannah Birness. 

C.—William Chadwick, Cyrus Curtis, Jacob Cole Ms 
Chandler, Henry Combs, Robert Curry, Benjamin Crofoot 
Vincent Crannell, Paul Clark, Ebenezer Z Clark, Cay: 
Chauncey, John Chapman, Maltia Capron, Jou Crawford. 
Levi H. Clark 3, Nieholas L. Colson, John Campbell, Charles 
E.. Clark, Michael Conkliz, Thomas Capron, Charles Carro}! 
Susannah Cagger, Jane Collins, Rachel Clamashere. 7 

D.—John Dobson, James Demarast, Jolin D. Ditmis Rey 
John De Witt 2, T. Dusan. Abraham Drommond 2. Jacob Fr 
Dodge. Robert Dunbar, jr. Louis Davis, James Douras, John 
Doty, William Dowd, Sarah Douglass. , 

E..—David W. Elmore, Sophia Edick. 

F.—Thomas J. Feun, Pliney Foster, Aga Fassett, F redevick 
Fish, Richard Fish, Christopher Felthousen, Abel French 
Artemus Fish, jr. Wm. W. Frothingham, Catharine Fields 
Sarah Fuller. ‘ 

G.— Isaac Gillard, John Godley, John Glen, Isaac Gil!son 
Robert Green 2, Charles Galpin, Thos. Glynn, Hannah Gray. 

H.—Thomnas Holidag¢, Elias Hathaway, Heman Haff, Tin- 
othy Hays, James Harper, Nephizia Howard, Daniel Hoag, 
Michael Hany, Roger Haskel, Samvel Hawkins, Charles 
Hewett, John Hinds, Robert Hurst, Levi Hiscock, Chauncey 
Hart, Charlotte V. Holand, John Hoogner. ‘ 

J.—Jotn Jack-on, Deborah Johnson, Catharine Jackson. 

K.—Jobn R. Kirk, David C. King. 

L.-—Levi Lamphire, John A. Larkin, Barber Lawson, Eris- 


| tus Lusk, Abm. Lansing, James Lamourex, Wim. Leavenworth, 
| jun. James E. Lay, Grace Long, Tinalh Laramee. 


UW —Jacob Miller, David Moffatt, Matthew Mackiney. James 


,& John Maher, Henry M‘Niele, Frederick Merrelis, Charles 


M'Niel, Allen M‘Ganghrany David S. Merwin, J. C. Michel, 
John M‘Donald, Cornelius Misner, James Maher, Charlotte 
Martin, Almira Merrill, Mary Morrison. 

N.—arry Nichols, Noyes Barber & Co. Nathaniel Norton, 

P.—Nathaniel Park, Charles ?. Poinier, John W. Poinier, 
Johu Panl, Gershom Powers 3, William Peinberton, Pickin 
son & Mitchel, Chester Packard, Jeverry Predence, Ebeuczes 
Phelps, Penistri, Sarah Pesnberton, Hannah Peck. 

Q.—Gerrit Quackenboss. 


R.—Samue} Russell, Robert Rusk, Aaron Rud, Stephen J. 
Rider, Israel Robords, David Russell, James Rattray, AzorC. 
Roberts, Sally Rivington, Abigail Russell. 

S.—=Lchn P. Sackrider, John Savage, Harriet Smith, Philetus 
Swift 2, David Smith, John Smith, jr. James Smith, Lewis 
Smith, George Stevenson, Catherine Sherman, Isaac Sebins, 
Matilda C. Southwick, Hugh Sinclair. Maxwell Strange. 

T.—Moses Tarbell, Hon. John Tayler, Henry Trowbridge, 
Abraham Ten Eyck, Chailes D. Townsend, Charlotte Thomp- 
son, Maria Hnching, Jehiel Tuttle. 

V.—Jobn Van Pelt, John Van Deusen, John B. Vischer: 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, James Van Benthaisen. Jacob L. 
ne Zandt, Isaac Van Wees, Philip Van Reasselaer, Ano 

yisgers. 


W.—Alonzo Webster, J LD. Woodworth, John Winds, 


L. Mulford, W. C. M‘Gill, Lt. Robert M‘Clellan, Samue! 


| Justice Wright, J. W. Week, Harvey Winston, John W. 
| Woods, John Wall, Israel Williams, Susan Weed. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AI 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair pricess 
received atthe Post Office. Ali letters from abroad, directed 
the Postinaster, Albany, will be duly attended te. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAVAELE IN ADVANCES 


O- No subscription received for a less erm 
than one yeur, 





